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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. Purpose 

The basic and immediate purpose of the program was to provide tutoring and 
remedial services so that a larger percentage of nursing students might 
graduate and enter the labor force. The secondary purpose was investigative: 
to provide data which would suggest the most effective means of tutoring; 
to research the relationship between high school preparation (both in terms 
of courses taken and grades received) and the need for tutoring at the community 
college level, in order to suggest 1) possible changes in the subject matter 
entrance requirements for nursing programs and/or 2) means of early identification 
of those students who will need tutoring before such students encounter actual 
difficulty in their courses. 

B. Intended Program 

The program was to provide tutoring and remediation for freshman nursing students 
at five of the CUNY community colleges: Kingsborough, Borough of Manhattan, Bronx, 
Queensborough, and Staten Island. It was estimated that 300 students would 
require help in their first year, and half that number when they reached their 
sophomore year. (The program would continue a third year to complete the research.) 

Tutors would be drawn from CUNY. The tutors at Kingsborough, Borough of Manhattan, 
and Staten Island would come from the senior college in each borough. Tutors for 
the other two colleges would be second year students from those colleges. At three 
of the colleges students could have tutoring four hours a week per subject; at two, two 
hours a week. (This structure was to provide data which might suggest the most 
effective means of tutoring.) 

Tutoring would be made available upon the request of the nursing student or upon 
suggestion of the subject instructor or the local Head of Nursing. Tutoring would 
be given in all subjects, with emphasis on the biological sciences. 



Each participating college v/ould employ a part time coordinator to 
administer its program and to secure data for analysis. Administration 
of the entire program and the appropriate research functions would be 
undertaken by Kingsborough Community College. 




CHAPTER II 



ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 



A. Installation of Program 
1. Recruitment of Personnel 

The selection of a director for the Nurse Tutoring Study was confirmed the 
first week in September. On September 22nd ? an ad was taken in the New York 
Times by the director to recruit coordinators for the five community colleges 
where the program would be in operation. In addition, notices were posted at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia and the N.Y.U. School of Nursing. 

A total of 47 persons applied for the positions, 20 of whom were eliminated 
on the basis of resumes. Initial interviews with applicants were held from 
September 19th to October 8th. Following screening and elimination by the 
program director, prospects recommended tor hiring were directed to the par- 
ticipating colleges for final interview and approval. The five coordinators 
were chosen from thirteen applicants referred. 

The immediate work of the coordinators was the recruitment of tutors, and 
students in need of instructional help. Recruitment was carried on by the 
posting of notices and by the direct appeal of instructors to their students 
In the three community colleges where tutors were to be drawn from the body 
of upper-classmen, the mechanics of recruitment were simultaneous for both 
tutors and tutees. Where tutors were to be drawn from the senior colleges, 
coordinators had to carry on dual programs of recruitment. Posted notices 
and the appeals of faculty members had to be augmented by ads in the campus 



newspapers . 




PROCEDURE FOR HIRING COORDINATORS 
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2. Training Tutors 

The training of tutors we considered an essential part of the program. 

Following enrollment, tutors attended an orientation meeting where the 
program f s aims, its source of funding, and its experimental design were 
discussed. 

The main purpose of the meeting was, however, to lead the tutor to an 
awareness of what good teaching is, and by extension, to an awareness of 
what good tutoring was likely to be. It was emphasized that tutoring was 
the equivalent of teaching, and that the nursing student f s comprehension 
of course material was her tutor f s primary responsibility. We did not 
speak in particular of the disadvantaged student or her handicaps. We 
thought it was imperative that the tutor first think through the experiences 
of learning and teaching as they are. 

* i 

The discussion centered around good teachers and bad teachers and the 
characteristics that distinguish good teaching from bad. Tutors pointed out 
that good teachers always explained things, whereas bad teachers didn t care 
if you understood or not; they flaunted their knowledge; they were deprecatory 
when you were slow to understand something. It was obvious that tutors spoke 
out of their experience, and it was apparent that, as tutors, they wanted to 
avoid the teaching deficiencies they had often put up with in the classroom. 

From this we went on to practice in explanation. Students volunteered to explain 
such questions as why a minus multiplied by a plus gives a minus; what causes the 
seasons to change; the difference between osmosis and diffusion l and why people 
in the southern hemisphere are not walking upside down. 



The next part of the orientation was a discussion about how one knows 
whether the other person understands. It was pointed out that asking 
someone if he understands always produces a nod. Asking questions was 
better, but even better than that was having the other person explain 
the material back to you. This really indicates whether he has learned 
it, but as important - it gives him a chance to show what he knows. 

Mastery gives strength. 

The tutors were discouraged from "doing their thing" on the students’ 
time. Our primary goal was helping students pass their courses, and the 
best way to do it was through first-rate instruction*. It was pointed out 
that many other positive effects accrue in the tutoring situation, but they 
are the result of teaching and learning, not deliberate therapy. 

After the orientation, there was an additional meeting in which the tutors 
got their assignments and met some of the instructors. 

The tutors started working, and regular training began. After each tutoring 
session, the tutor had to fill out a rather complex report form which called 
for both an analysis and evaluation of the session. The form was filled out 
with the help of the coordinator; the content taught 3 the methods used, the 
responsiveness of the tutees, and the tone of the session were discussed 
candidly, and in the process the coordinator was able to strengthen the 
tutor where he was weak. In these post-tutoring conferences the stress was 
more on teaching than on the problems of individual tutees. (After the fifth 
or sixth conference, the tutor was permitted to complete the report himself.) 

By the tutor’s third week of work, the coordinator also began to observe him 
during his tutoring sessions. Each visit was immediately followed by a 
conference in which the coordinator and tutor discussed specific aspects of 



the session. 
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B. Problems of Installation and' Implementation 

1. Starting Late 

One of the major problems inherent in the operation of the program was 
the delay in getting started. 

The coordinators were not selected until the 14th of October. Then they had 
to recruit students and tutors, arrange schedules and train tutors. Miraculously, 
tutoring began at Bronx Community College the first week in November and somewhat 
later at the other colleges. 

Although almost all students requesting tutoring were finally accommodated, the 
number of hours was limited - an average of 6.4 hours a student in bio, and 7.5 
in all subjects combined. The limited amount of tutoring prevented a fair pro- 
portion of shaky C’s and D’s from f ailiig and helped a small number of F’s pass. 

But many F’s could not be helped substantially. The few hours at the end of the 
term was of least use to very poor students because 1) much of the material from the 
first part had to remain unknown, which meant that the tutor could take nothing 
for granted, and 2) most of the really poor students had made such low grades 
before tutoring that even those who did reasonably well towards the end could 
not muster a passing average. Thus those students for whom the program was 
designed - the poorest in academic ability - were injured most by the late start. 

2. Part-time Coordinators 

Many of our serious problems resulted from the fact that the coordinators were 
part-time, personnel. Their hours were: Bronx 20; Mahhattan and Kingsborough 
15 each; Queensborough and Staten Island 10 each. The hours were computed on 
the basis of the number of tutees expected and the number of hours of tutoring 
available to them in the experimental design. 

All of the coordinators (except the one who wasn’t doing his job very well) 
found that there wasn’t really enough time to do the things required for full 
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implementation of the program. For example, just arranging tutoring appoint- 
ments for sixty students and approximately fifteen tutors takes about 20 

hours. This is just mechanics - finding one tutor and two students (who 

time* 

have the same teacher) free at oneA It does not include interviews with 
students-necessary the first semester to get a feel of academic ability and 
temperament so as to make more efficient tutoring teams. The job of train- 
ing the tutors, which is central to the success of the program, must continue 
long after the orientation and must be systematic if it is to have any effect. 
This kind of intense and continuing involvement by the coordinator is not 
indicated in the Grant. What is suggested there is that after the coordinator 
sets up the program, her responsibilities toward it are administrative, that 
she serves as a broker between tutors and tutees, and a meeting scheduler for 
tutors and faculty. The job as conceived this way can be done within the 
hours alloted by the Grant, but it will not sustain a tutoring program. 

A greater number of hours makes the operation better because as the coordinator 
spends more time at the college he gets to know people and procedures that 
make his work easier. In addition, the coordinator who is seen often by the 
students is regarded as part of the Nursing Department and this helps in 
establishing trust. 

3. Space 

It was decided very early in the project that all tutoring sessions would be 
held on college premises*- both to insure safety and to enable us to supervise 
(train) the tutors. Lounges, study areas, etc. were not adequate because they 
lacked blackboard and privacy j classrooms were the best, but they were often 
in short supply in schools that are already overcrowded. 

^During Christmas, and on the week-ends before finals, some coordinators 
permitted sessions in larger college libraries. 



Summary and Conclusion 

The late start resulted in a limited number of tutoring hours given 
during the last half of the first semester. Thus, those students for 
whom the program was designed received inadequate service. 

The coordinator's beginning work - recruiting tutees and tutors, training 
tutors, arranging schedules and procuring space, and her long-term work, 
supervising tutors, requires more hours than are alloted by the Grant. 
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C. Utilization of Program 

During the first semester, 269 students requested tutoring. (See Table I.) 

Biology was in greatest demand (238 requests) with nursing and psychology 
next (48,47). (The fact that the program didn’t begin until the middle of 
November gives a good indication of real need.) The total number of appli- 
cants (269) was not far from that projected by the Heads of Nursing (300) , 
but the range of requests varied from school to school. 

As of November 27, there were 182 tutees enrolled in the five programs. By 
the second week of December^ the complement of tutees had grown to 210 and 
the number of tutors was 64. This was peak enrollment during the first 
semester. At the semester’s close, a total of 239 students had received an 
aggregate of 1,801 hours of tutorial instruction, an average of 7.5 hrs. a 
student . 

The difference between the number of students who requested tutoring in each 
subject and the number who were actually tutored (as indicated in a comparison 
of Table land Table 11^) is not the number who were turned away. Some with- 
drew their requests, a few never kept their first appointment , and some were 
turned away. Every student who requested tutoring in bio was accommodated. 
However, because of the shortage of tutors, in the three colleges in which 
four hours per student per subject were allocated, most students got only two 
hours . 

During the spring semester, the average number of tutorial hours provided each 
student increased from 7.5 to 14.3. We had more tutors (73 all together), but 
fewer tutees - in the upper freshmen group. This was due to the number of 
students who had failed bio (our major source of tuteee) . Except at Kingsborough, 
those who fail bio are not permitted to continue in the nursing program until 
they pass it. In one college it means losing matriculation and going at night. 
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Those who were able to continue during the day were not "affiliated" with 
nursing, and in some cases didn’t realize they were still entitled to tutor- 
ing. The effect can be seen by comparing Table&tXA and IIB. The number of 
students tutored in bio during the fall semester was 190; in the spring 
semester it was 99; the number at all colleges was markedly less, except 
at Kingsborough where students who fail Bio 1 are permitted to take Bio 2. 
Obviously the students who passed Bio 1 and went on to Bio 2 were a select 
group and needed less tutoring. 

Whereas in the first semester, the average hours per student didn’t vary too 
much from one subject to another (bio: 6.5, psych: 5.7, nursing: 6.6, math; 4.6, 
English: 10 - but only 10 students tutored), in the second semester there is a 
marked difference between the average hours in bio - 13.8, and the average hours 
in other subjects - about 8. We started on time and with the exception of one 
school, had enough tutors, so that this probably approximates what the rate of 
service would be in any Spring semester. 

We provided tutoring for the spring entrants at Bronx Community College in order 
to see the effects of a full semester of tutoring on a freshman class - (the sit- 
uation outlined in the grant) . The coordinator had her administrative routines 
perfected, had an adequate number of trained tutors, and the Head of Nursing 
was extremely enthusiastic. 42 students received an aggregate of 637 hours 
of tutoring - an average of 15*hours per student -as compared to an average 
8.5 hours a student in the fall class. In the key subject, bio, the spring 
students received an average of 13 hours as compared to an average of 5.8 for 
the fall students. It showed up, of course, in their grades. In the fall class, 

19 out of 206 failed bio (9.2%); in the spring class, 1 out of 110 (.9%) failed. 

(The failures in nursing were reduced by half.) 

* The tutoring program at Bronx Community College being as solid as it is, this 
15 hours average per student, is as accurate a guage as we’ll get of utilization 
in a fall program. We did not incorporate it directly into the budget request, 
as it seemed low for a starting figure. 

ERJC 



Tutors worked 1,248 hours the first semester and 2,111*2 hours the 
second, a total of 3,359*2 hours. (See Table III) 

During the fall semester, the program was in operation for 7 weeks 
at Manhattan, Bronx and Queensborough, and for 6 weeks at Kingsborough 
and Staten Island. During the spring semester the program was in 
operation for 10 weeks at Staten Island, for 11 weeks at Bronx and 
Queensborough, for 12 weeks at Manhattan, and for 13 weeks at Kingsborough 

Summary and Conclusions 

From fall to spring - the overall average number of hours per student 
increased from 7.5 to 14.3. The average number of hours in biology 
increased from 6.5 to 13.8. The average number of hours in all subjects,' 
except biology, increased from 6.2 to 8. 

The number of tutees (from the fall *68 entrants) decreased 40%. This 
reflects the overall attrition rate and the situation that results from 
failure in Biology Is except at one college, those who failed were no 
longer in nursing, and many of them did not avail themselves of the tutor- 
ing service for any subject. 

Running the program with the spring entrants az Bronx Community College 
indicates that 15-20 hours per student is approximately the number of hour 



a freshman will utilize. 
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TABLE I 

REQUESTS FOR TUTORING: 

Fall 1968 

Total no. 





Kings . 


Man. 


Bronx 


Queens . 


S.I. 


of requests 




bio. 


* 62 


39 


67 


41 


29 


238 




math. 


7 


32 


— 




... 


39 




psych. 


10 


1 


23 


6 


7 


47 




English 


3 


7 


16 


_ 


3 


29 




nursing 


10 




38 


_ 




48 




reading 


2 










2 




soc. 

— 


- 


J 

4 


i 

■ 




3 


7 




! 

Total no. of 
requests in 
each college 


94 


83 


144 


47 


42 


410 


Grand total 
of all requests 




No. of students 
applying iti 
each college | 


62 


53 


72 


46 

j 


36 


269 


Total no. of 
students applying 



* Each cell in the table gives the number of students who 

requested tutoring in that subject. The discrepancy between 
the total number of requests and the number of students 
applying in each college results from the fact that some 
students requested tutoring in more than one subject. 
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